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De Vita. 


Man in active life sustains a variety of obligations. He is 
everywhere a man, and, as a man, independent of his relations to 
others, he has duties to perform, and a destiny to accomplish. He 
isa laborer in some business or profession which is the means of 
his livelihood, and the principal avenue of his influence on the 
world. He is a member of society, bound by the humane and 
Christian law of love to promote its interests. He is a constituent 
part of the government, and here, in a free country, subject to the 
constant and important responsibilities of citizenship. Thus, any 
fair estimate of life reveals a wide range of duties, diverse but 
not conflicting. 

First of all, consider man’s duty to himself. You may separate 
him from the world, but you cannot separate him from personal 
obligations. We recognize it as a first truth, that man is bound to 
make the most of himself, bound to develop an upright, noble 
character, which he dare submit to the criticisms of the world, and 
to the judgment of God. The sure foundation of such a character 
is Christianity. All other virtues are included in it, and imparted 
or intensified by it. The indifference manifested, with reference 
to this subject, on the part of so many, and especially the indif- 
ference of those who profess to admit its truth, and to be only 
waiting a convenient opportunity for adopting it, is a strange and 
sad exhibition of human character. Whatever may be said in 
palliation of others, those who have had the discipline and ad- 
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vantages of a college life, can find no excuse for such unreason- 
able conduct. It is an outrage to their humanity. Every dictate 
of reason and conscience, every impulse of the heart and of 
common sense, call upon us to give the matter a candid examina- 
tion, and to believe it or reject it on satisfactory and intelligent 
grounds. Christianity affords the only reasonable solution of 
life. It is the only religion that ever has satisfied man’s longing 
for the supernatural. It is the only system of belief in which the 
soul finds peace. No better testimony can be found in its favor 
than the lives and works of those very men who attack its truth, 
and seek its overthrow. They return again and again to the ex- 
amination, seeking new arguments and advancing new theories, as 
if goaded by some relentless fury of the conscience, or troubled 
by some condemning instinct of error, that will not be silenced. 
The soul refuses to be comforted. The implanted yearnings 
for God rise up in perpetual conflict with an erroneous judg- 
ment. And very often, those who have been the most able 
and violent opponents of the Christian faith, have come at last to 
acknowledge the emptiness of their belief and their theories, and 
to follow the divine promptings of their nature guiding them to 
the supernatural religion of God. All this is just what we should 
expect if Christlanity is true. It is just what we should not ex- 
pect if it is false. In the latter case, these strange phenomena 
would be an inexplicable contradiction of our nature. In ‘the 
former they would be a powerful confirmation of the-supernatural 
origin of our religion. This craving of our nature, this warning 
of the conscience, this restlessness of the spirit, is the voice of the 
soul crying unto God for the very revelation Christianity professes 
to bring. Again, read those books which attack Christianity, en- 
throne reason, and reduce everything to an endless succession of 
cause and effect. I appeal to everyone, if he does not always feel 
reduced in tone. The sense of responsibility is deadened. Lofty 
purposes of labor and love are swept away. Something dear and 
cherished seems to have been torn from the heart. A feeling of 
disorder, of confusion, of chaos, overwhelms the mind in which all 
manly purpose, all the sublimity of faith, all the depth and beauty 
of love, all, in fact, that is best and highest in humanity, seem lost 
forever. A terrible sense of depression fills the soul like that 
which the wanderer feels, who, having vainly threaded the track- 
less forest, sinks down, at last, faint, hungry, helpless, shelterless, 
feeling that nothing more is left but to lay himself on the earth 
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and die. We find further confirmations, on a grander scale, in 

the lives of nations themselves. We may admire the Chaldean 
for his Astrology, the Grecian for his Art, the Roman for his Law 
and Conquest, the Mussulman for his intense devotion; but we 
must admit that, as nations, they were destitute of any high 
morality, of any adequate conception of the nobility and worth of 
man, of those principles of self-sacrifice and philanthropy, which 
are so characteristic of modern times. It is the Christian, only, 
who exhibits the highest and purest manhood; for he only walks 
with God, and shapes his character on the type of infinite perfec- 
tion. This class of arguments is negative, but significant and 
suggestive. Skepticism and infidelity are made not only to furnish 
their own refutation, but to vindicate, in a striking manner, the 
supreme merits of the Gospel. 

The Christian religion opens a new world to the soul, higher 
and deeper, and broader than the old. It establishes life on a new 
basis with new hopes and new aims. It purifies, elevates and en- 
riches the character. It unites independence with humility, self- 
reliance with faith. It turns the whole current of one’s being from 
the sensual and perishable to the spiritual and eternal. And it is 
practically and economically of the highest value. Whatever be 
4 man’s purposes in life, provided they are commendable, he can 
more readily obtain success in them as a Christian than as a 
skeptic. First, because Christianity brings peace tothe mind. It 
satisfies the soul by supplementing all its desires and aspirations. 
The great source of discontent and unhappiness, and of a restless, 
morbid spirit, is removed. There is a calm, serene joy, and a 
sublime confidence of faith, most favorable to the successful em- 
ployment of the faculties. Second, because it intensifies the 
energy, and impels to action, No man ean bea Christian without 
being active. Christ did not found a passive religion. He re- 
buked idleness and sloth without mercy. By his example and by 
his teachings, he enjoined his followers to constant labor. Thus, 
leaving out of view entirely the matter of salvation, and consid- 
ering only the development of a manly character, and the attain- 
ment of success in one’s vocation, the Christian plan is shown to be 
the best. Christianity does not forbid a single legitimate aim, nor 
deny to man one real pleasure. On the contrary, it heightens 
every pleasure, and introduces a thousand others, we thought not 
of before. Pleasure is a term that has suffered a most unfortunate 
and fatal perversion. If, to the sensual indulgences, could be ap- 
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plied those dark and terrible names which characterize and belong 
to them, thousands, who now snatch the golden bait that glitters 
invitingly about them in the name, would recoil from them in 
horror. Whoever shall rescue the word from its unlawful applica- 
tions, and cause things to be called by their right names, will 
thereby confer an incalculable blessing on humanity. 

In the second place, consider man in his vocation, A few gen- 
eral remarks must suffice. The subject has been ably treated in a 
preceding Lit. It is there shown that earnestness, industry and 
integrity are elements without which success is hopeless. It is, 
also, important to make an immediate choice, and begin the great 
work of life at once. Time spent in temporary employments, or 
in entertaining the whims of a vacillating pupose, is essentially 
lost. It is better in the end to commence the main work directly, 
although there may be doubts and embarassments. The prospect 
may seem dark, and the way difficult, but the darkness will neces- 
sitate greater accuteness and vigilance, while the difficulty will 
nerve to greater effort, and lead to a nobler discipline. There is 
truth in the old adage: “ Nothing venture, nothing have.” For 
the venture itself calls forth a more earnest endeavor. Again, 
there should be willingness to work and willingness to wait. 
Undue haste is a characteristic fault of the age. Men would at- 
tain opulence or fame at a single stride. They forget that great 
men rise slowly, except on rare occasions, and that a substantial 
success, like other things of this world, is of gradual develop- 
ment. It is furthemore a duty to choose the highest and broadest 


field of action. No man has a right to be content with a second or. 


third rate position, when the first is within his grasp. Undoubtedly 
he may do great good by confining himself to a limited sphere. 
But there are men enough, of moderate capacity, to take up the 
limited fields, while those, who are truly superior, are few in 
number, and should be true to the responsibility God has imposed 
upon them. : 

As a member of society, man’s duties are various and important. 
But there is a responsibility resting on those who are educated and 
influential. It cannot be denied but there are many evils in 
American society. It may be impossible to remove them. It 
certainly is impossible to remove them without effort. The 
foundation of our society is selfishness. It is sought for relaxa- 
tion and amusement. We have regard mostly to what we may 
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abstract from social intercourse, not to what we may confer. 
There is, also, a tendency to frivolty, to unnecessary and useless 
frivolity. But worse than these evils is that of too rigid a formality. 
The severe rules of etiquette obstruct rather than facilitate the 
genial interchange of sympathy, and wit and thought. Grades 
of society are formed on false bases, grades which affect greater 
superiority the more shallow their claims. Their members tend 
to become narrow, aristocratic and prejudicial. In consequence 
of these formalities and false principles, there is not that improve- 
ment derived from social intercourse that might be, and ought to 
be. Men and women are prevented from being true to themselves. 
The noblest and most cultivated often appear at a disadvantage 
among those far inferior in all substantial attainments. Could 
there be society, based on merit, in which men moved to impart 
and receive solid pleasure and improvement, in which no formali- 
ties chilled and perplexed, in which the real feeling and sympa- 
thies of the heart were not hid under a cold, forbidding cloak, we 
might witness again days like those of Johnson and Hannah 
More. Here is a worthy and desirable object to labor for, and 
those who are annually graduating from our colleges, may, if they 
will, contribute powerfully to this end. Let social intercourse be 
more unrestrained, more natural. Let the heart speak directly its 
own warm and encouraging language. Let society be more se- 
rious, more elevating, more instructive. Let there spring up 
numerous circles of talent, wit and love, that shall recall those so 
celebrated in English story. 

Lastly, consider man as a citizen, It is a critical period of our 
history. If we survive this trial we are safe. Of the justness 
and of the necessity of an unselfish patriotism, I will say nothing. 
In this respect, no candid man will have doubts. His reason can- 
not fail to apprehend the obligation of a prompt and cheerful 
obedience to the duties of a citizen. To these duties, there should 
be given no narrow construction. They consist not only in the 
faithful discharge of the franchise, but also in the contribution of 
voluntary and substantial aid to the progress aud welfare of the 
people. Without specifying particular means or measures, there 
are certain general objects worthy of consideration, First, I 
mention the diffusion of Christianity. Christianity elevates and 
refines, fosters virtue and integrity, engenders higher aims and 
truer ideas of life, teaches a man to become his own master, and 
aids him in the conflict, creates healthy morals, and a reliable con- 
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science. Thus, it tends to introduce intelligence and dignity, 
principles of honor, of order, of obedience, feelings of brotherhood 
and philanthropy. And thus it favors the progress and security 
of our institutions and of our liberties. Second, I mention the 
improved education of the people, which the combined motives of 
humanity and patriotism urge upon us. It is by increasing the 
intelligence and thoughtfulness of the people that we may save 
them from becoming the tools of demagogues, and the slaves of 
passion and prejudice. This is a matter of peculiar significance, 
when millions are suddenly thrown on the government, degraded 
by ages of servitude, and when we are absorbing a constant stream 
of ignorant and bigoted emigrants. But even among our rural 
population the scope of cultivation is exceedingly limited. We 
may have the most intelligent yeomanry in the world; but they 
are far from being what they might be. We ought not to be 
satisfied with their present condition. There are thousands to 
whom life is a dull and dreary monotony of toil and business, and 
whose minds do not rise above the discussion of the cattle and 
grains of their farms, and the polities of the daily papers. I know 
they are men of sense and honor—men with warm and noble 
hearts, earnest in their friendship, incorruptible in their patriotism, 
conscientious in their religion, doing their duty, as they know it 
to their neighbor and their God. But they might be more than 
this, and still be just as good and just as faithful farmers. There 
is a world of beauty and of thought into which they have not been 
ushered. By leading them to this higher and richer life, how 
much might be done for them and for the country? Facility and 
cheapness of communication between the different sections, by 
means of which the minds of men are liberalized, and sectionalism 
and all its attendant dangers counteracted, and the employment of 
our best and ablest men in public offices, are measures which com- 
mend themselves, and on which I cannot dwell. 

This is no attempt to exhaust the duties of life. I have simply 
endeavored to indicate that life is a serious and grand affair, and 
that its duties reach beyond any vocation, to society, to our 
country and to God. J. 1. 
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Salome. 


A sword upon a cross, 
A tale of noble loss, 
And life’s endeavor ended in its prime; 
The outgo of a soul, 
That gave its central whole 
To be a part of all that Freedom leaves to Time. 


And why not rather thus, 
To what of us 
Is noblest, and receive immortal youth: 
For death was nought to him 
Who passed beyond the dim 
Uncertainties of life, to God’s eternal truth. 


Still from the grandest pains 
This sad result remains, 
That somehow one on earth must bear the throe; 
Mysterious legacy 
To our humanity, 
That love is purified by suffering and woe. 


What counts the scattered sheaf 
Of sorrow’s blest relief, 

By which the sharpest marks of pain are blurred ; 
Sweet tears that overlie 


The chords of sympathy, 
And ripple to the brim whene’er those chords are stirred. 


Upon a lonely mound 
Beneath the cross, I found 
A woman weeping where the shadow fell; 
Thy sorrow conquers love, 
Looks downward, not above, 
And hides in self the faith that answers,—“ It is well.” 


“What matters, love,” she said, 
“Since now my heart is dead, 
And life is only lingering to the end; 
In darken’d ways I wait, 
(May He not come too late,) 
_ Till, by the sweetest, saddest angel, rest He send.” 
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SALOME, 


Wilt thou then feebly shrink, 
When standing on the brink 
Of a diviner life—give up thy crown! 
Thus timid sorrow lends 
Itself to cheat the ends 
By God designed to lift our souls, to earth chained down. 


O, widow’d heart look up! 
And drink the bitter cup 
A-glow with light reflected from His face! 
To live is braver far 
Than death—then trust thy star! 
The grave unsought, unfeared—a hero’s resting-place. 


The past has no recall, 
An echo, if at all; 
What is and shall be, wait their own remove: 
Why longer pause and fret 
That God thy life has met, 
And turned its ceaseless play into a harsher groove. 


For time, if not thy soul, 

Will bring the certain dole 
Of grief, and satisfy the large demand; 

Though sorrow yearns for rest, 

The first is not the best: : 
Await His time ;—He comprehends the life He planned. 


The aimless round of joy, 
And bliss without annoy 
That charms the outward, warps the inner sense; 
The element of pain 
Infused into the grain 
- Of being, marks the crown of His beneficence. 


Not what we are in main, 
But what we hope to gain, 
Not simply what we do, but what we would; 
The longings all unstilled, 
The depths of love unfilled, 
The faith that quells distrust, count in the sum of good. 


So age perfects the plan, 
And widens out the span 
Of youth’s desires unto consummate ends; 
So life’s endeavor still, 
Controlled by living will, 
For human failure, weakness, doubt, shall make amends. 
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. THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. 


The Poetry of Kennyson. 


In the bestowal of the unfading crowns of poesie on the bards 
of this century, the peculiar characteristics of Tennyson’s poetry 
seem to demand that his garland be wreathed from the green leaves 
and red berries of the national holly, for none of his immediate 
predecessors are so thoroughly British, either in their choice of 
subjects or in their treatment of them, as the present Laureate of 
England. The web of his poetry is woven almost exclusively from 
British scenes, and not only are the coarser threads, indicating with 
more or less precision the intention of the pattern, of native man- 
ufacture, but the thousand fibres also, unheeded except when lack- 
ing, which give lustre and finish to the whole production. His 
» personages, moreover, are his own countrymen and country-women, 
and when the immortal mind wanders forth from her mansion in 
quest of greater wonders and beauties than she can gather in the 
landscape of reality, the regions in which she loves to lose herself, 
are less the Elysian Fields and Tartarean abysses of Greek mythol- 
ogy, than the idealized reflections of the scenes she has left behind. 
The early poems of Tennyson display a keen perception of beauty, 
and are in every way worthy of the name of poetry. Undoubtedly, 
his reputation has largely profited by the judicious severity which 
has prevented the author from retaining what the critic disapproved, 
but our gratitude is as fully due to the taste which has withheld, 
as to the liberality which has supplied. Tennyson is no daily spin- 
ner of verses for the public; a slow worker, his lowliest subjects 
are the ones most highly wrought. Though he has produced po- 
ems of considerable length, like Shelly, he has avoided the errone- 
ous opinion, that works of small compass necessarily circumscribe 
the writer’s powers,—a mistake that has been the midwife to so 
many of the muse’s illegitimate children. 

Among our author’s shorter poems, we have space to consider 
only the Miller’s Daughter and the May Queen. The first of 
these is, of its kind, the most exquisite of all his works, rather 
in consequence of the grace and delicacy of treatment, than 
from any novelty of conception, Reversing completely Words- 
worth’s rule in his employment of language, while imitating 
that poet in the ehoice of a subject, lowly, and seemingly of the 
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most homely nature, by seizing the proper points of view, Tenny- 
son has produced an effect that could scarcely have been looked for, 
All that is obtrusively prosaic is quietly put out of sight, with such 
nice art, too, that no felt void painfully suggests something missing, 
It is as if numerous vistas were skillfully opened through a forest 
to a ruin, which, seen only in its most picturesge portions, height- 
ens the beauty of the landscape, but which, if neared, would dis- 
cover its native deformity, and arouse aversion, 

The chief charm of the May Queen, on the other hand, arises 
from its pathos. It is a fit prelude to the mournful wail of Guine- 
vere, for the loftier grandeur of In Memoriam, and for the tragic 
history of Enoch Arden. The natural beauties of the poem are 
heightened by the bold contrasts in which it abounds. Health is 
exchanged for illness, the joyous anticipations of the young May 
Queen, for the mournful forebodings of the sick-bed; nor least af- 
fecting is that last scene, in which the first impatience of disease 
has given way to resignation, and sorrow at leaving earth has 
merged in the looked for joys of an entrance into heaven. In read- 
ing the May Queen with care, we are struck with the successful use 
our author makes of Nature’s pet children, the birds and flowers, 
These form an important item of his wealth, and serve the great 
magician with a willingness, which shows that they understand 
and are grateful for his love; the birds singing as gaily and as 
sadly, and the flowers smelling as freshly and waving as naturally, 
in the abode whither he has carried them, as in their own native 
woods, Compare these stanzas, from the first and second parts of 
the May Queen :— 


The honeysuckle round the porch has woven its wavy bowers, 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint. sweet cuckoo flowers; 

And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and hollows gray, 
And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


When lying on her bed of illness she sings sadly :— 
The building rook ’ill caw from the wintry tall elm-tree, 
And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 


And the swallow ’ill come back again with summer o’er the wave, 
And I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 


The lines which we haye quoted suggest another thought. Ten- 
nyson is no cockney poet, whose acquaintance with Nature is con- 
fined to the walls of a city garden, but a veritable high priest, 
worshipping continually at her altars, a worthy successor of the 
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Druid bards of old, in whom so long lay securely treasured all the 
religion and poetry and wisdom of their times. His catholicity of 
taste is shown by the regard he pays to the hitherto neglected chil- 
dren of the forest. While the rose, the violet, and the daisey; the 
nightingale and lark, and a few others of the most favored birds 
and flowers have beet well-nigh smothered beneath the indiscrim- 
inate adulation they have received, their less attractive sisters have 
met with comparative neglect; if our author’s pages be searched, 
however, none of this unpleasing partiality will be discovered, a 
partiality which we fear arises, not seldom, from an ignorance of 
the claims that are so unceremoniously slighted. 

_ Passing now to Tennyson’s lengthier productions, In Memoriam 
first invites our notice. We have space to say only a little about 
this grandest of English elegies, and a little is less capable of doing 
justice to its majestic strains, than to any of our author’s other ef- 
forts. The charge of obscurity, so often urged against him, applies 


_ with peculiar force to In Memoriam; for, whatever indistinctness 


is natural to our poet, is enhanced by the nature of the subject and 
the circumstances of its production. But few, even of those con- 
fessedly the students of an author, whose works require more 
thought than those of any other English poet since Milton’s 
time, have the hardihood to assert their thorough compre- 
hension of its mysteries,—the utterances of Melancholy in the 
darkest of her ever dim abodes, This obscurity arises, principally, 
from the natural tendency of sorrow to veil its operations from the 
sight of the outer world; shrinking closely within itself, it seeks 
to lose recollection in whatever will throw a mellowing indistinct- 
ness about the outline of the past. There isa period, however, 
which might seem to form an exception to this general rule,—that 
period when the interval between past and present is bridged over 
by the recentness of the loss; when the scourging rod is pressed to 
the bosom of the sufferer, in the vain hope of relief; when sorrow 
seeks to elude the grasp of consciousness, by disguising and ex- 
pressing itself in a thousand different forms. The creations of such 
4 season might be thought to possess a passionate earnestness and 
fiery distinctness, proportioned to the intense energy of the moul- 
ding elements within. And so they have, to the sufferer, a terrible 
distinctness, but the thousand landmarks which rivet and direct his 
attention, are unknown to the strangers piloting their way over 
the troubled waters of his experience, and they may well lose their 
way amid an uproar of the elements, that serves only to heighten 
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his recollection. This fact is exemplified in In Memoriam. The 
associations, numerous as the thoughts which they connect and 
ensuring a natural sequence between the most diverse ideas, are 
unknown to the reader, to whose limited vision the horizon presents 
many abrupt precipices, which, if neared, would show themselves 
.to be slopes of most gradual ascent. Yet, despite its defects, 
no poetic work in our language has depicted so completely the ex- 
treme grief of bereavement. Many obscure and, to the unsympathi- 
zing reader, superfluous expressions, force their significance upon 
one whose sufferings open his heart to the woes of others. Scarce 
any imagination (if that term may be confined to the picture-draw- 
ing faculty of the poet) is to be discovered, the sombre background 
being rarely broken by gorgeous imagery or contrasts of coloring, 
The progress of sorrow is delineated with a masterly hand. The first 
unbridled woe, with the subsequent depression; resignation, only 
occasionally reached in the beginning, becoming afterwards a habit 
of the mind; repinings and doubts in the Providence which has 
withdrawn the dearest object of love, followed by the gradual but 
complete dispersion of the cold fogs overcasting the mind, when 
the unceasing love, lost sight of in the darkness of misery, 
again makes its warmth felt ;—all that we have named, with a host 
more of undefinable, but clearly recognized feelings, haunt the 
reader’s mind with the distinctness of reality. 

The peculiar versification, first popularized, if not first used in 
In Memoriam, contributes not a little to the general effect, the last 
line striking upon the uncompleted rhyme of the first, while a 
unity of final sound is preserved by the second and third, suggests 
the mournful knell of the funeral-bell, which wanders a single 
note from the tone first tolled to return once more to its sad mo- 
notony. 

Next in order of time comes the Princess—a Medley—as its 
title plainly sets forth. Startled at last from his reveries by the 
loud outcries dinned into his ears, Tennyson seems to have become 
warmly interested in a question which directly concerns the craft 
to which he belongs. For woman is the broadest of all the wide 
domains which the poet has rendered tributary to his fancy, and, 
interesting as the theoretical discussion of her claims may be to 
the philosopher, the thrifty poet will regard, with an evil eye, any 
attempt to obliterate the nice distinctions which a difference of sex 
has raised, not as barriers against intercourse, but as the bulwarks 
of purity and modesty, and womanliness, Though the climate of 
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the poem (if we may be permitted to use the expression) is purely 
imaginary, and the draperies of the figures are, in consequence, 
scarcely those we see in this world of reality, yet the characters 
themselves are genuine, and the satire, while far more delicate, loses 
none of its keenness from being veiled in fancy. 

Tennyson’s most successful effort, (so far as popularity is a crite- 
rion of success,) is that in which he has restored his native land to 
the famous rulers of her golden age,—Arthur and his Knights of 
the Round Table. The subject of the Idylls is one eminently suit- 
ed to their author’s genius, for they are not only thoroughly na- 
tional, but legendary enough to allow the widest range of 
fancy. It is one, too, the recital of which has warmed the hearts 
of young and old for centuries, enabling them to realize, in ima- 
gination, the period when Justice alone ruled Old England, simply 
and efficiently. The genius of the most modern of poets, has 
brought still closer home to us what were household words be- 
fore, and Enid the faithful, and Elaine the lovable, will live hereaf- 
ter in the records of memory as familidrly as Guinevere the faith- 
less, and Arthur, Flower of Kings. We are unable to dwell upon 
the marked features of these poems; they are so much read, how- 
ever, that criticism, as superficial as ours must needs be, would be 
wholly inappropriate. 

Enoch Arden, the last of our author’s works, has not added 
greatly, if at all, to the fame of the writer of In Memoriam, and 
the Idylls of the King. Indeed, it partakes less of the nature of 
poetry than of the romance; it is a novel told in verse. The very 
pathos, like the form of poetry in-which the tale is clothed, while 
heightening the interest, is totally subservient to the effect of the 
story. 

One of the most marked characteristics of Tennyson’s poe- 
try is, the natural grace and delicacy with which all top- 
ies are handled, even those the most common and threadbare. 
So skillful a workman never injures his slightest materials. The 
most fragile flower, the frailest insect, lose nothing in his hands, 
We have all of us listened to the eulogiums poured upon @haucer, 
till we deem it impossible to sing another variation of the old tune 
Yet hear how the first is characterized by the last of English poets. 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts, which fill 


The spacious times of great Elizabeth — 
With sounds that echo still. 
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Your ear is captivated, and you wish no longer to ostracize from 
memory him whose perpetual praises have well nigh wearied 
you into an act of injustice. It is owing to the quality we have 
mentioned, combined with a rare tact in the discrimination of ma 
terials, that his love-scenes, scenes in which he appears most to de 
light, are so completely free from affectation and sentimentality, 
Moreover, the intellectual prevails in a much greater proportion in 
Tennyson’s portraits of women, than in those of Byron and Moore, 
and, we are compelled to add, than in those of Milton, while it is 
not so strongly in the ascendant as to make a humanized essence 
of her, as do the fantastic visions of Shelley. Every reader remem- 
bers the eloquent indignation with which Charlotte Bronté, through 
the mouth of Shirley, denies that Milton’s Eve is an accurate rep- 
resentative of her less fair daughters, and Byron’s fundamental 
ideas of woman, seem to have not much differed from those of his 
great predecessor. Nor are those conceptions, which, in veiling. 
the grosser nature, lose sight of nature altogether, less inaccurate, 
or more satisfying. Our aftthor has skillfully steered through the 
dangers which beset him on either side; the intense warmth of 
Byron’s descriptions is not equalled by Tennyson’s less striking 
creations, and, in the end, this is of advantage to him. Few care 
to return to a frequent contemplation of the former; that exagge 
ration of feeling, which at first wrought so highly on the senses, 
wearies by its very energy. The canvas is too crowded, the de- 
tails are too elaborate, and the imagination is cramped. The lat- 
ter can be looked on again and again; the figures lying, as they 
do, in a shadowy background, come out more boldly, the oftener 
they are seen. They are as fresh as the morning flowers. The 
mind fills up what is left untold, and finds pleasure in a task which 
inclination bids it perform. 

Tennyson is essentially a dreamer; actual characters and events 
serve, frequently, the sole purpose of a resting place from fancy’s 
flights, where, after pausing momentarily, she again wings her way 
upward, and is speedily among the clouds. The subserviency of 
the real 4o the ideal, may partially explain the difficulty that is 
found in understanding our author. He leaves his readers stand- 
ing in the world of reality, and, while wandering in a self-created 
sphere, becomes totally oblivious of this terrestrial one, and its in- 
habitants. Thus, too, we often find emotions, thoughts, and ideas 
personified, human shapes serving merely as the media through 
which to utter the poet’s messages with greater distinctness. 
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Tennyson is a bold and original versifier; nothing about his po- 
etry shows so clearly the traces of labor as the form. Like Gray, 
he exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the choral rhythm of the 
Greek tragedies, frequently adapting where he has not directly 
borrowed. Nor must we fail to mention the melody of the poet’s 
language, each word of which possesses, often, a separately tune- 
ful veice, and sings in concert with the rest; the accuracy of his 
thyme; the freedom of his blank verse; nor, above all, his extra- 
ordinary power over the Saxon part of our tongue. These, with 
a host of minor beauties, must be enjoyed to be appreciated. We 
can only say, in conclusion, that there is no modern poet whose 
works will bear closer scrutiny; none in whom more will please 
and less pall, and from whom an earnest study will draw great- 
er wealth, than Alfred Tennyson, the greatest of living poets. 

A. 8. B. 


Scrap of Bis-Story. 
Cuap. II. 

“ One large gold bracelet clasp’d each lovely arm 
Lockless—so pliable from the pure gold, 

That the hand stretch’d and shut it without harm, 
The limb which it adorn’d, its only mould; 

So beautiful—Its very shape would charm, 

And clinging as if loth to lose its hold, 
The purest ore enclosed the whitest skin 
That e’er by precious metal was held in.” 


Such was the lovely arm which the young Masinisa entwined in 
his own as he paced to and fro in the marble hall of Hasdrubal’s 
palace in Carthage. They were on an island, and as they passed 
and repassed the door, they looked out on the moonlit sward in 
front of this gorgeous structure which Carthage gave as a residence 
to her generals,—looked across the glistening water of the bay, 
and beyond that through the narrow entrance that opened into the 
Mediterranean. Here the galleys which had rested since the last 
expedition to Sicily, were moving to and fro, though night-fall had 
long since set an end to all other work. But War recognizes not 
the planetary laws, and knows no night. 
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“Father will sail for Spain to-morrow and says thou must leave 
the city at once. How can we part?” 

“ But why will not Hasdrubal consent to my staying in his ab- 
sence ?” 

“He says that as son of the king of Numidia, thou art a dan- 
gerous person to leave behind him. The Senate too, he says, con- 
sider thee an enemy. Moreover he has never favored our attach- 

~ment.” 

“Dost thou think that I could prove treacherous to thee, So- 
phonisba ?” 

“No Masinissa, I know thou could’st not. But, alas, unless my . 
father shall change, we can never meet again.” 

*Sophonisba, art thou willing to leave Carthage with me?” 

“Secretly ?” 

“Yes. My horsemen shall bear thee far beyond the reach of 
Hasdrubal’s galleys, and though we are both so young, thou shalt 
find thyself queen of the best soldiers in Africa. Do consent to be 
my bride at once.” 

“ But Masinisa, these watchful guardians around me, I could 
never elude, and my father would secure us both before we had es- 
caped from the island. I am afraid he would be only too glad of a 
pretext for your death.” 

“My death thou need’st not dream of. I was not born to die 
here. My five years of schooling in Carthage have not taught me 
to fear it. I despise these money getting, puny men who are its 
inhabitants. If you will come to Numidia, you shall gee a prince 
who has warriors for subjects instead of merchants. But I cannot 
go withoutthee. Thy father shall consent ; I will see him to-night.” 
And he parted, receiving as good speed, a token of the earnest 
wishes that were in the fluttering heart of his betrothed. He ar- 
rived at the apartment of the old Carthaginian to find him busily 
occupied in giving orders for the fleet, and receiving advice froma 
delegation of Senators, who might be ordinarily esteemed embarras- 

' sing witnesses of a suitor asking the parental consent. But Masi- 
nissa was not to be delayed now, when time was precious, and at 
once made known his errand; not, however, before the general had 
arisen with indignation at the sight of the young prince who had 
before been prohibited from the island. 

“ But listen to me a moment. Thou hast rightly considered me 
dangerous to Carthage if you are to make me your enemy. But 
for the hand of thy daughter, I will be a friend such as thy mer- 
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cenary city could not buy with all the gold that the crowds of wor- 
shiping traders daily pray for in yonder temple of Astarte.” 

“ What do you imagine I have to fear or hope from a boy hardly 
past years of infancy ?” 

“ That [” replied the “boy” drawing out a blade heavier than 
the state swords hanging at the sides of the senatorial delegates, 
and heavier too, than the rusty one which hung on the side of the 
room, with an inscription which told of the heads it had lopped off 
by the arm of the executioner at the bidding of Hasdrubal. As 
he swung it up in the air, like a plaything, his loose garment gaped 
open, showing a form which only needed the black eye, which was 
above it, to give such emphasis to his monosyllabic reply, as seemed 
to convince the company that its logic was tolerably admissible for 
a schoolboy, and Hasdrubal accordingly spoke in a changed tone. 

“Well, sit down and tell us soberly what thou wilt do for me if 
I give thee Sophonisba.” 

“T will make Numidia your ally.” 

“But old Gala is in the way, and I have to-day heard that he is 
making overtures with Rome.” 

“My father shall become your ally if you will grant my request.” 

Before this interview had been completed, an oath had been 
sworn between the parties, over an altar which laid twenty feet be- 
low the ruins of a second Carthage until the spade of the anti- 
quarian revealed its sacred marble to modern eyes. The treaty, 
stipulated that if Masinissa should fulfill his promise of gaining over 
his father to the alliance with Hasdrubal, he should possess his cov- 
eted reward. So when the young prince parted “from the gold- 
clasped arms, the next day, his bright hopes admitted no possibility 
of their not uniting again at once, and little were foreshadowed 
the days of pain, and toil, and final disappointment, which were to 
follow. 


Cuap. IIL. 


The young prince had accomplished his errand. Old Gala who 
felt that age compelled him to rely on the brilliant powers of his 
son for assistance in the numerous exigences which call for the 
brighter intellect and sprightlier nerves of youth, had found it hard 
to part, five years before, with the lad. But with the knowledge 
of character that marked his nationality, he foresaw in the boy- 
prince, with his manly form, his handsome face and mature dignity 
of demeanor, a future king that should add glory to his throne, 
VOL, XXXII. 12 
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and had sent him to Carthage to complete hiseducation. So when 
he now returned, just at the important crisis, when all Africa was 
straining the eye of self-interest to ascertain the probabilities of 
this pending war between the two great powers of the world, it is 
not strange that the boyish maturity ripened now to the splendor 
of youth, furnished the last ounce needed to incline the wavering 
balance of his father’s mind in favor of Carthage. He told him of 
the danger of opposing a power so near, the wages that could be 
demanded from the rich city, and the heartless treatment that Rome 
always gave her allies; but not a word was uttered of what filled 
a larger space in his own mind than Carthage and Rome together. 
So the papers were signed, and the youth was expecting a speedy 
reunion with his charming bride, when he was urged by his father 
to suspend his journey a few days, to lead a foray westward against 
Syphax, his Numidian rival. Love yielded with reluctance to 
glory, and a few days’ march found him confronting the western 
monarch, on the banks of the Ampsagus. Though this was his first 
exploit, he gained the day and put the enemy to flight. Glory now 
is an appetite pampered by the first act of indulgence, and love for 
the moment loses the victory to its boisterous rival. It was an un- 
lucky moment. His horsemen ride their white chargers through 
the river and pursue the track of the flying Syphax, till he makes 
anew stand on the very western border of his dominions, The 
former victory is repeated; glory is satiated ; and love once more 
raises its scepter, when a galley arrives, urging his immediate pres- 
ence in Spain, where Hasdrubal was expecting the attack of the 
Romans. The appeal was urgent. After all, it was to be buta 
few months, and then he would return to secure his bride with the 
blessings of his father-in-law. So he went across the straits of Her- 
cules and joined the Carthaginian army in Spain. History tells us 
how the two elder Scipios were defeated by the invincible charges 
of his Numidian cavalry, and how the ears of Hannibal, in Italy, 
were gladdened by the news that Rome was whipped out of Spain. 
But a little was lacking to make good this premature report, and 
that little lengthened months into years, until the presence of a new 
Scipio made it doubtful to Masinissa whether his hope would be 
fuifilled, if he awaited the complete success of Hasdrubal’s arms. 
His doubts began to assume a worse shape from the treatment ex- 
tended to him by the Carthaginian general. His request to cross 
the sea and complete his nuptials were treated with cold and brief 
answers. Such was the state of affairs when the battle was gained 
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bythe young Scipio on the Boetis. How the last African battalion 
to retreat in that battle, was the little company of Numidian Cav- 
alry, has been seen. When the prospect of defeat changed to the 
surety of annihilation, Masinissa gave a signal with his arm, and 
the white tails of the horses turned to the enemy and disappeared 
as the lynx-eyed birds which often make an old oak seem laden 
with living foliage, disappear at the signal of a leader, and are gone 
while the hunter has only averted his glance. 

When he again obtained an interview with the defeated general, 
after a long flight had granted a moment’s rest to the tired and 
decimated cohorts, he applied once more for the well earned award. 
Hasdrubal now received him with insolence and anger, and when 
he had driven the youthful warrior to defending himself with equal 
temper, he revealed the secret which had been at the root of his 
coldness all along. In a burst of passion he declared how he had 
already married his daughter to Syphax and thus gained an ally 
whom he considered worth two Masinissas! This was too much. 
The prince snatched at his sword, but weakness checked his anger, 
and he rushed to his own camp to restrain a grief that outweighed 
anger. He had flung himself on the ground near his camp-fire, 
when a squad of horsemen approached, and he recognized the 
young Massiva, his nephew, whom he had left a prisoner in the 
hands of the Romans. 

“Great Astarte! have the legions of Scipio been struck dead, 
that their prisoners wander unshackled over the earth.” 

“No! not dead, nor yet do I come unshackled, as you see,” he 
replied, showing beneath his cloak a chain of gold and precious 
stones almost weighing him down, by its massiveness,—and at the 
same time handing Scipio’s letter, which was as follows : 


“ Masinissa : 
I return thy nephew. Such gallantry as you displayed to 
day deserves not captivity. Ifthou will accept these gifts they are 
only a tribute from an admiring enemy, 


Scrp1o.” 


To this letter was added the narration of the released prisoner 
of what he had seen and heard in the Roman Camp, and among 
other things, of certain terms on which this Cavalry would be re- 
ceived in alliance with Rome. No more was needed to secure the 
Numidian prince, who had long since seen reason to regret his con- 
nection with ungrateful and mercenary Carthage. 
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Cuap. IV. 


“ Hasten forward and head him off!” was the order given by the 
commander of a company of men riding foaming and panting 
horses. The object of their pursuit was a wretch with hair and 
rags streaming in the wind, as he tore over the ground on his al- 
most exhausted horse. One or two companions were with difii- 
culty trying to keep pace with him. It was plain that the race 
was almost over, for only a few lengths ahead was the river. The 
companions threw up their arms in despair, but the ragged fugi- 
tive cried to them to follow; and down the bank, headlong, into the 
river tumbles horse and rider. Only one man followed him. Both 
are followed by a storm of arrows, but now their heads are just 
below the water, now the aim is bad, now a slight wound, and 
finally the two swimmers have reached the other bank, just in time 
to escape from a pursuing boat, into the thick bushes. The shore 
is diligently searched by the pursuers, but nightfall overtakes their 
fruitless diligence. The two hunted men had espied a cave, as if 
opened for them by supernatural power, and there found them- 
selves secure from discovery. The search was continued for two 
days, and then abandoned. The morning of the third came, and 
the crashing of trees and brush gave notice of the approach of a 
large force. They crawl to the cave’s mouth and steal a sight at 
the passing army. What was the surprise, the joy and the hope of 
Masinissa to espy as their signal the silver eagles of Rome, behind 
which rode the proconsul Scipio. How each came to be there in a 
wild forest of Africa was a mystery to both as they sprang into each 
other’sarms. But allwas soon explained. Masinissa, when Scipio 
left Spain to go home to the election, had gone to Africa, on the news 
of his father’s death, and arrived just in time to find a usurper on 
the throne ; and now, after losing two battles, was a hunted fugitive 
in his own kingdom. But Rome has at last met Carthage on 
her own soil, and now the fugitive assumes the character of the 
powerful ally. Two hundred men join him with their unrivalled 
Numidian horses. 

One dark night found Scipio and Masinissa encamped against 
Hasdrubal and Syphax, at Utica. The prince of Numidia, now ex- 
aspirated by disappointed affection, is ready for any desperation. 
In the dead of the night he sets out with his men, each armed with 
a fagot. The wooden huts of the enemy breaking out into flame, 
give notice that now Carthage is prostrate at the feet of Rome. 
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The enemy are trampled into the ground except the fleet horse of 
Syphax who escape toward Cirta. Masinissa knows but one in- 
stinct and he follows without resting day or night, till he enters 
on the heels of his enemy, their Capital. The hasty pursuit stops 
at the palace gate. Masinissa flings himself into the court yard, 
through the door into the royal apartment, and grasps in his arms 
the long lost Sophonisba. 


Cuap. V. 


The storms of adversity seemed to have made sweeter the calm 
sunny day that now crowned Masinissa as King of all Numidia and 


“made him the husband of Sophonisba. He still resided in the 


palace of his discrowned enemy, and with his bride,—no older, no 
less beautiful, it seemed to him, than ever,—the days tripped by, 
to the music of the lively dance, or the song of victory, or the 
soothing melody of love’s gentle voice. By decree of the procon- 
sul he was finally established in his ancestral dominions, besides 
the territory of Syphax. Frequent messages came from Scipio, 
and frequent answers were returned ; but amid all this, he had neg- 
lected to inform him of his espousal. At length, however, the 
distorted report was carried to the Roman General that Masinissa, 
inhis siege of Cirta, had captured and immediately appropriated 
a captive. This, to the strict military breeding of Scipio, was as- 
tounding news. A Roman prisoner of war had been seized by a 
soldier! It would ruin the discipline of the legions; yet to a 
faithful ally like Masinissa, he was reluctant to offer offence. But 
some notice must be taken of the outrage. Accordingly a mes- 
senger is sent with assumed severity requiring him to present himself 
at once and render an account. 

The message came like a thunder cloud over the hey-day of the 
nuptial pair, The bridegroom felt confident that nothing less than 
the degradation of Roman slavery could be in store for the Ro- 
man captive. They fell into each other’s arms, each weeping for 
the sorrow of the other. At length they parted at the palace gate, 
Masinissa to go to Scipio, and his bride to await her fate. At the 
end of the first day’s journey, another messenger was overtaken 
who bore a more peremptory order for the prince to come at once 
with his bride. It was evident to Masinissa that captivity was 
the fate of Sophonisba, and his decision was made, He continues 
his journey the next morning, but leaves behind a solitary horse- 
man hastening toward Cirta, on an errand of importance. At 


170 ELIZABETH. [March, 


nightfall the horseman arrives and presents the letter, and with it 
a wine-bowl. The new-made queen read the letter, 


“ Choose now between servitude and eternal freedom. Our love 
will not be diminished by death. Drink, my bride. Life to me 
shall be but an impatient delay on earth. Farewell, 

Masinissa.” 


She drank the cup sweetened by love, and sank into death. 

In a few days Masinissa returned grief-stricken and heart- 
broken. He had found that the reprimand of the proconsul had 
been only an assumed tone of severity$; but now all was too late, 
So on the pyre of fir-wood—with the green cypresses planted 
around,—the body of the lovely bride was placed. Then turning 
away his face, he applied the torch, and when the smoke and flame 
had died away, on the burning ashes were poured the oldest wines 
of Africa, while Masinissa vowed constancy through life to his 
first love. When ninety years had passed over his head, and he had 
become a powerful and respected ally of mighty Rome, he still 


vowed the two noblest beings earth had produced, were Sophonisba 
and Scipio. 


Bebind the Cloud. 


Life has many winter-blasts 

Cutting broad and wondrous deep; 
And the cloud that overcasts, 

Seems eternal in its sweep. 


Yet beyond the darkest sky, 
Lie fair fields of endless blue; 
Through whose deeps the mortal eye, 
Gains of heaven a longing view. 


Elizabeth. 


Name of her who in the Christ-time 
Hailed the mother of our Lord; 
Wafted down unto the mist-time, 
Holy word, 
Elizabeth. 
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it Honored by a nation’s praises, 
Kindly heart and gracious mien, 
All the world the name upraises, 
ve England’s queen, 
Elizabeth. 
ne 
Mingled with the thoughts of childhood, 
Seeming like a fragrant kiss, 
Floating back from scented wildwood 
Simply this, 
Elizabeth. 


. Little footsteps gently guiding, 
Keeping fingers from the flame, 
Little errors softly chiding, 
Grandma’s name, 
me Elizabeth. 


1€8 


ea? & 


Heaven's gift for early playing, 
his Sharer of the fiow’ry seat, 

ad Thro’ the meadows joyous straying 
till Sister sweet, 

sba Elizabeth. 


Erom the chords of deeper feeling, 
Swept by angels as they passed, 
Echoes eome, now faintly stealing, 
At the last, 
Elizabeth. 


Simple harmonies are blended, 
More than this we cannot claim, 
In the very song so sweetly ended 
By thy name, 
Elizabeth. G. E. 8. 


Old Hagar. 


Among the recollections of school days is one of an old negro 
woman, whose age had reached that almost mythical point, which 
inspires such a degree of reverence in the youthful mind. It must 
be confessed that American youth are not gifted with a wonder- 
ful share of respect for the aged, a sad fact no doubt, but pro- 
ceeding directly from a main element of national character. Still, 
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let any one pass the century mark and begin to count again the 
small years, and attention if not veneration is sure to follow. 

Old Hagar lived on the banks of the Rippowam, a quiet stream, 
that slipped noiselessly out of the woods and swamps, caught on 
its way by several dams, and forced to turn the wheels of some 
iron mills,—but never discolored by its work, and rippling over 
the stones with the same laughing sparkle, till it widened out into 
a sort of a pond, then fell over another dam, shot under the old 
stone bridge, with its quaint moss-lined arches, dripping with 
coolness, where the fish used to lurk on the hot summer days, and 
finally fled away to the sea. A very lazy stream oftentimes, lin- 
gering under the roots of trees as if it loved to stop and chat with 
the speckled trout, tossing the drops of spray from the sprigs of 
fern that swayed in the ripples, yet withal doing its work so pa- 
tiently and happily, unconscious even of all the good its bright 
cheery face did for the village, whispering to the maidens as they 
sauntered through the woods; of alt the glad delight and comfort 
it was to numberless urchins that dabbled their feet in the water 
by the hour, sitting on the bank, or wading knee-deep in the 
margin for ‘shiners.’ And then the pond so safe and shallow: no 
fear of being drawn away by the current, if the ice gave way. 

It was at one corner of this pond that Old Hagar lived ;—a 
large willow almost covered the house, which was of very modest 
size, consisting only of a kitchen and bedroom; the walls were 
smoke stained and not so tight and sound as might be, either; 
for the chinks often let in the cold wind and snow. Still the little 
cracked stove managed to give forth a very appreciable amount of 
heat, and we used to run in quite often to get warm, in return for 
which we would bring cakes and pies to help out her scanty store. 
Not the least pleasant thing was her hearty ‘ God bless ye,’ as she 
stood in the door way. In the summer the part of the lawn that 
sloped away to the water was hoed into a small garden patch; an 
old red cow cropped a slender subsistence from the remainder, 
but either the butcher or the winter made way with her soon after 
my memory begins. Once, I remember to have seen her peering 
over the low wall that fenced off the pond, at her reflection in the 
water, and evidently undecided whether to visit her new acquaint- 
ance whose head nodded a welcome in the ripples, or stay on the 
not over tempting grass-plot. This wall, in some places, served for 
diving rocks, and in winter made convenient seats when putting 
on our skates. A little beyond the cottage a wooded point jutted 
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out into the pond, forming a cove on one side. Here an old leaky 
boat was moored, and in the summer evenings, we used to drag it 
into the pond, and paddle about the cove, pulling ourselves along 
by the branches that hung over the water, and hidden by their 
shadows. 

In the middle of the pond was a clump of bushes, that grew 
just above the surface, and in the soft afternoon sunlight, seemed 
like a cluster of emeralds in a setting for crystal. 

But Hagar stands in the door, waiting for us to tell her story— 
while we are out on the pond. So we will paddle ashore for a few 
minutes. 

She had many reminiscences of the ancient days of the colony 
and the Revolution, and would describe in her simple way the 
march of the British through the town with their scarlet coats and 
shining muskets. But the story that she delighted to pour into 
the ear of every listener, was an incident connected with Wash- 
ington. 

Upon the main‘street of the village, and not very far from the 
old woman’s cottage, there is a low red house, with a moss-covered 
porch known familiarly as ‘General Washington’s head quarters’ 
—even now in good repair. To this he was returning from an 
early ride, when Hagar came oat and begged him to let her cook 
a breakfast for him. He consented, and her wrinkled face would 
fairly glow with enthusiasm, as she told how he deigned to come 
in and eat at her humble table while his staff were prancing in the 
cold outside. This was the great event of her life, and the pleas- 
ure she derived from the recollection, formed no small part of her 
daily stock of comfort. He was her hero, her saint, and if she has 
ever met the General in any other sphere of existence, I suppose 
she may be found somewhere near him, following perhaps at a 
reverent distance, but still watching with loving fondness. 

It was a common rumor in the village that the aged crone was 
not quite so poor at it seemed, and that, somewhere, if the truth 
were known, a pot of gold was concealed. Such reports are apt to 
cling to old people and old houses, as if the dust of years must 
some how have become yellow, and in general deserve little credit. 
Still when the news of her death came, a day or two after it occur- 
red, a boyish curiosity, if nothing more, prompted me to stroll up 
to the old place and see for myself; but I found the cottage ut- 
terly demolished—even the foundations were dug up—a few old 
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pans and kettles, together with bits of crockery, were lying 
about. 

Others had evidently believed the story. Whether any gold 
ever came to light is still a mystery. 

A well kept lawn has smoothed away the traces of habitation, 
yet an indefinable presence lingers about, and I half expect some 
day to hear another ‘God bless ye’ from behind the willow which 
is still standing. D, A. 


Memorabilia Palensin. 


Prizes. 


The prizes for excellence in English prose composition for the first term, have 
been awarded in the Sophomore class as follows: 


First Divison. 
1st prize, J. H. Cummings, Worcester, Mass. 
24 “ &E.P. Clark, West Springfield, “ 
3d “ W.E. Burton, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Second Division. 
W. C. Gulliver, Chicago, Ill. 
D. W. Learned, Plymouth, Ct. 
E. 8. Hume, New Haven. 


Third Division. 
C. E. Shepard, Dansville, N. Y. 
T. Q. Tilney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8. F. Randall, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
H. A. Riley, Montrose, Pa. 


Fourth Division. 
C. H. Strong, New Orleans, La. 
C. M. Reeve, Dansville, N. Y. 
B. B. Sherman, Medford, Mass. 
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Piterary Hotes. 


Taz New Ectxctic. T. H. Pease. 


That Eclectic literature is appreciated in this community, is proved by the suc- 
cess of such works as Little’s Age, The Week, etc., and that it can be ably sup- 
plied, a glance at the New Eclectic will show. We commend the article on Wo- 
men in the Middle Ages (Jan. No.), to the students of Guizot. 


Tue AMERICAN NATURALIST. Published by the Salem Institute. T. H. Pease. 

An interesting magazine, on subjects of natural history, etc. NoTes oF a Fur 
Hunter will be found interesting to those who intend to spend next Summer 
in Maine. 


PREVENTION AND CURE OF CONSUMPTION BY THE SWEDISH-MOVEMENT CURE, 
with directions for its home application. By David Wark, M. D. 


Tae Goop Man’s Legacy. A Sermon by Samuel Osgood, D. D. 


Tae EDUCATION OF THE Heart, or the necessity of Proper Moral Culture for 
Human Happiness. “An address before Aurora, (Ill.) Seminary. By Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax. 


The above pamphets are from the press of S. R. Wells, N. Y. Speaker Col- 
fax’s address is really a beautiful production, and worthy of careful reading. 


Zasy FrencH REApDING. Arranged with copious Foot-Notes. By Prof. E. T. 
Fisher. Leypoldt & Holt, New York. 


An admirable work for beginners. It combines lexicon; grammar and reader in 
one volume, and its arrangement does away with much of the laborof study. All | 
words are defined at the foot of the page, while the accompanying grammar gives 
all needed help as to verbs, ete. A halfhour a day with this work during Fresh- 
man year would make Sophomore French the easy study of the year. Forsale by 
Judd & White. 


LANDMARKS OF MopERN History. Part III. From the beginning of the Ref- 
ormation to the accession of Napoleon III. By Miss Yonge. Leypoldt & 
Holt, New York. 


While history is the most important item of a young man’s reading, to a great 
many it is the most disagreeable. For when facts are interesting the writer may 
be dull. When the writer is able his subject may be uninteresting. President 
Woolsey thinks Hume too unreliable to be useful, and Macaulay commences at a 
period when a greal deal of English History has passed. No method of gaining 
aknowledge of past events can be suited to the tastes of all. But an abridged 
work is of all the most useful. In the volume before us the aim has been to give 
“a mere compilation of the more memorable events recorded in standard histories ; 
and all that it attempts is, so to class them together as to elucidate the spirit of 
each period, and to bring into relief the characteristics of the chief actors in the 
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hope of letting history fulfill its true purpose, viz: of being a great lesson in prin. 
ciple, rather than a mere record of dates, names and events,” and we think the 
work a success. By reading some four hundred and fifty pages we are made 
acquainted with the principal events of the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th centuries, 


The work is not hurried over, but so divided as to give the times of most impor. 
tance all needed attention. 


Among the publications issued this year by Leypoldt & Holt, there appears a 
little volume of poetry entitled ‘The Hermitage and other poems,” composed by 
E. R. Sill, a Yale graduate of 61. ‘The Hermitage,” which occupies a little less 
than one third*of the book, is a romantic story, peculiar and original in its con. 
ception, and instructive and entertaining from the rich variety of thought, as well 
as the beauty of expression that characterize it. Among the other shorter pieces 
that make up the volume, we notice one called “ Morning,” which was composed 
by the author while in college, and graces the pages of a back number of the 
“Lit.” Another short piece headed ‘‘ The dead President” has been eulogized by 
an American writer, as the finest tribute that has been paid by the Muse of 
Poety to our martyred Lincoln. The “ Ruby Heart” is one of the gems of the 
book. “Spring Twilight” is a song set to music. In short, there is scarcely a 
piece in the whole collection that is not deserving of praise. Amid the rubbish 
of rapid and evanescent productions in which our age abounds, we are glad to 
find this gem of literature. It is an honor to the author and to his Alma Mater: 


and we gladly hail it as a prophecy of still greater poetic achievement on the part 
of its author. 


Exchanges. 


Our usual exchanges have been received. We also have to acknowledge the 
receipt of the Brunonian, edited and published by the students of Brown Univer- 
sity. The editors are from the Junior and Senior classes. The first number is an 
excellent one. We wish it unbounded success. 


oral, 


We would ask the attention of the readers of the Yale Lit. to Mr. Loomis’ ad. 
vertisement, which is to be found in this No. There is no study that studentsare 
more interested in than music, and there is nothing in the music line that cannot 
be found at Mr. Loomis’ store, from an Irish Harp to an eight hundred dollar Piano: 
We wonder that any society in College, should rent a piano year after year, when 


by making arrangements with Mr. Loomis, they could very soon have the rent or 
installments pay for one. 


Aotices. 
“Toe BATTLE OF THE KEGs.” 


This is the title of a mock-heroic poem by Francis Hopkinson, which was a very 
popular ballad during the Revolution. It was founded ona real, though some- 
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what laughable incident, which at one time threw the British fleet at Philadelphia 
into great consternation. But the real ‘‘ Battle of the Kegs,” may be seen in pro- 
gress at any time at the Oyster Saloon of J. W. Mapprn, No. 102 Orange Street, 
where oysters are served up in a style that would madden the appetite of “Old 
Bpicurus” beyond anything that he ever “dreamed of in his philosophy.” In 
these ‘‘ war times,” there is nothing like a “‘ Keg of Oysters” to “open fire ” with 
upon the enemy. It will kill him off at the first “ pip,” and the genuine friend— 
the one that sticketh closer than a brother—will rise up, Phcenix-like from his 


ashes. 
Let Neptune ride the angry waves, 


And Jove his thunders rattle ; 
They ne’er can marshall kegs and staves 
As Madden does, in battle! 


Our Advertisers. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of students to our advertisers. Don’t 
fail to notice what BLatir & DupLEy have to say. This firm has especial claims 
onall Yale men; for, beginning in a small way, Mr. Blair, by fair dealings, has 
placed his furnishing house among the first in the country. He has always pat- 
ronized Yale periodicals, and Yale men have always patronized Mr. Blair. His 
stock this spring, in beauty, in style, and in quality is unsurpassed in this city, and 
we earnestly advise all in want of gentlemen’s furnishing goods, to give him a 
call before purchasing elsewhere. 

Bunpy & WiLL1AMs have an énviable reputation for taking the best photographs 
in New Haven. Try them. 

Quowy, the barber, has no rival in the tonsorial art. His prices are very moderate. 

Pavt RoEssueER, the optician, has long been known to fame for the unrivalled 
quality of his goods. Parties in want of opera glasses, microscopes, spectacles, eye 
glasses, etc., would do well to call on him. 

Mr. CuTLER has long been engaged in the picture and picture frame business, 
and many of the beautiful engravings and chromos that adorn the students walls, 
are from his store. He is better prepared than ever to satisfy the wants of those 
desirous of pictures or frames. 

Srewarps, and those in want of a pure article in the line of coffee and teas, 
will not fail to notice the advertisement of Mr. Thomas. 

All of the leading tailors in the city—Messrs. RocKWELL, Mason & Co., and 
Tuitt—lay their goods before you through advertisements in this No. Their 
goods are new, stylish and fashionable. . 

CowELL is noted for his segars andales. Try him. 

Loomis is the great musical dealer of New Haven. Students have always dealt 
more with him than with any other, and he always gives satisfaction. 

BraDLEY & Pratt are the leading hatters in this city. Their styles are the 
very best, and we advise our readers to give them a call. 

The New Haven Horet has long been known to the students of Yale, and to 
the traveling public, as the best hotel in the State. It has few equals anywhere, 
and none excel it. 
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Enitor's Table. 

We regret to announce that, owing to the sad mutilation of the Table by the 
last Editor, it was rendered entirely unfit for use. It is now undergoing repairs, 
and will appear next month, improved and polished, more beautiful and more 
charming than ever before. 


Subscriptions. 

TIsuppose those who have not yet paid their subscriptions are unaware how 
great an expenditure of time and trouble they might save the Board by immedi. 
ate payment to some one of the Editors or the College Book Store. The subscrip. 
tions have long been due. They are needed at once. The period of the present 
Board soon expires, and payments must be made. The amount is small and the 
Book Store convenient; and we trust this reminder will be sufficient to rouse in 
the minds of innocent but careless subscribers the duty of prompt payment. 

Shucks. 

The clock is striking nine. The “ Editor” sits alone by his table, studiously 
preparing for the morrow’s examination. His thoughts are absorbed in the tragic 
story of Mary Stuart, when suddenly a bundle of “ proof” is poured into his lap 
with a note containing the pleasing information that two more pages are wanted 
to complete the “form.” Under such aggravating circumstances one might be 
excused for some blustering. One might be pardoned perhaps for declaring the 
Lit. a bore, and for denouncing in strong terms the printers and everybody else, 
This way of procedure is altogether too common in college. Everything that in- 
volves effort is accounted a bore. Even compositions, and recitations, and prayers 
do not escape the application of denunciatory epithets. This is decidedly wrong, 
and indicates a sad state of demoralization in the college world. Labor is the 
condition of a successful life. We all long for such a life, but affect to despise the 
only means by which it may be attained. It is a deplorable and ruinous policy. 
Disorderly and idle habits are engendered which grow strong with each new in- 
dulgence until at last a man becomes incapable of a systematic and persevering 
effort. Let a more healthy sentiment prevail. Let a manno longer be applauded 
who boasts that he does nothing. Let a more serious purpose and a more uniform 
system of study be introduced amongst us. Many a man leaves college with a 
disrelish for all kinds of work that disqualifies him for either a business or pro- 
fession. Whoever has gained by his college course only the one habit of indus- 
try, isin a fair way to prosper. He feels ready for the conflicts of life and is 
prepared to meet them successfully. I would by no means encourage the multi- 
plication of that species of animal known as a “dig.” If any course is to be de- 
plored, it is that in which the student pours over musty books until he becomes 
dry as a lexicon and cadaverous as a ghost. But there is a golden mean, and this. 
one should endeavor to find. 

In the absence of metaphysical phenomena, we might state that the college 
world is just now being enlivened by the gymnastic exhibition, a splendid success 
so far as the performances are concerned, and by frequent “‘bickerings” between 
the lower classes, which render the participants liable to be treated ‘as such.” 

The President has just delivered to the Senior class a lecture on the national 
finances, in which he ably advocated the policy of honest dealing. The lecture 
was received with approbation and ought to render us uncompromising in our 
opposition to repudiation or the violation of national faith in any way. 
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Lent. 

Mr. L——, keeper of an Episcopal School in this vicinity, addressed his pupils 
asbort time before Lent on the propriety of foregoing certain articles of food 
during that period, adding, that, as he wished it entirely voluntary on their part, 
he should leave it with them to decide what particular thing or things should be 
dispensed with. After mature deliberation on the part of the school, the oldest 
boy, as committee, gravely reported to the master that they had unanimously de- 
cided to forego—hash. 

A Fearful Adventure. 


It was the early spring time. In the country the trees were budding and the 
grass springing up to clothe the fields. The farmer was plowing his ground and 
sowing his grain. The air was resonant by day with the songs of many birds, 
and by night with the sweet notes of the owl and frog. It was the early spring 
time, and forth from New Haven went the students of Yale seeking the “ pater- 
nal shed.” Among them went Mac, a fair, brave youth, his mind filled with 
sweet dreams of country maidens and delightful visions of. the village tavern. 
The old tavern! Scene of a thousand fond recollections! It was there he had 
come in his younger days to satiate his burning thirst for knowledge. It was 
there he listened to the sage discourses of veteran topers and felt the inspiring 
contact of great minds. It was there he received the first impulses in the way of 
virtue and truth. It was ‘there, amid the genial influences of whiskey and inebriety, 
that he formed those ambitious projects he is now preparing to execute. It had 
been a beautiful day,with its balmy air and mellow skies, and its close found our 
hero gathered with the veteran companions of his youth about the village bar. But 
what a change. Once he was content to lick the glasses emptied by his toper 
friends. Now he could “ put himself outside” as manly a “ swig” as any of them. 
Once he was the eager listener and pupil. Now he was the inspired speaker and 
teacher. All was changed. The half dispised boy had become the admired and 
courted man. But we hasten to the catastrophe. The evening had flown and 
our hero was on his way home filled with inspiration. Despising in his self confi- 
dence the old adage, ‘ The farthest way round is the safest way home,” he de- 
termined te cross the lots. Unfortunate decision! But to decide was to execute. 
He climbed the fence and began the journey. The first field had been passed 
and the second gained, when suddenly a thousand infernal imps started up on 
every side; a thousand demoniacal eyes glared upon him; a thousand heated 
breaths sulphurized the air; a thousand fiendish hands were outstretched for 
their victim. O horror! O heaven! His heart wilted in speechless terror, his 
knees knocked, his limbs failed, his eyes turned for the last time to behold the— 
vanishing tails of a flock of sheep. 

He slowly recovered and once more — on his lonely way. But the 
cheerful heart was gone. The happy visions had fled. His terrified imagina- 
tion pictured a hobgoblin or ghost, an imp or a devil in every tree and bush, and 
post and log of wood. A hundred times he started at some fancied apparition, 
and a hundred times cursed himself for his unnatural timidity. But ever as he 
proceeded he became more alarmed and more apprehensive. But at last the high-. 
way is near, the house in sight. A few steps more and he is safe, when horror 
of horrors! there by the last pair of bars crouched the devil himself. There 
could be no mistake. The glistening eyes, the shadowy form dimly seen by its 
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sulphuretted-phosphoric glow, the cloven foot, all too plainly told the terrifieg 
Mac that the real Satan was before him. But no sooner was he firmly conviniged 
of its reality than his courage returned. ‘Shall I, the brave Mac, flee,who never 
fled before? Cease to quake, oh heart! Cease to knock,oh knees! Cease, oh 
courage to ooze from my finger tips!” And they ceased. Then our hero 
filled his arms with stones and advanced cautiously to the attack. With terrifig 
power and deadly aim he hurled a rock. Acrash! He had knocked a tin pail 
from a bag of grain. With a sheepish feeling he gazed for a moment on the ruip 
and then betook himself to his slumbers, but his dreams were ever haunted by 
the vision of an angry farmer having the demolished pail in one hand and a whip 
of scorpions in the other. 


Opening of Navigation. 


No Spring was ever so welcome to New Haven as this. Few appreciate the 
severity of the winter through which we have just passed. Throughout New 
England the cold has been intense and the snows heavy. The whole country hag 
suffered severely, but no place so disastrously as our own beautiful city. “ Navi 
gation closed” early in the fall and before the usual supplies of provisions had 
been brought into the city. With communication entirely interrupted on the 
sea by ice and on the land by snow, we entered upon the winter with half a stock 
of edibles. The hopes of a mild winter were every week blasted by new acces 
sions of snow and a lower descent of the mercury. The result was terrible, 
Cattle have frozen solid almost before they could, be dressed. The animal heat 
was thus frozen into the meat, greatly impairing both its succulent and saporifie 
qualities. And not only this. By the middle of January the live stock was near- 
ly exhausted. It was evident we could only be saved by a resort to new and 
untried expedients. The raising of cattle in hot houses was tried and found sue 
cessful. Oxen weighing two thousand pounds were thus produced in thirty-six 
hours. But they contained a great excess of animal heat which, being solidified 
after slaughtering, rendered the meat immeasurably inferior to that of natural 
growth. This will explain to members of clubs and boarding houses the poor 
qnality of their meat. For similar reasons butter, bread, apples, potatoes and the 
whole list of commissary stores have been poor in quality and limited in amount, 
The only potatoes available were those grown on the salt marshes surrounding 
the city. These marshes belong to the lower Silurian period and are totally u~ 
fit for tuberous production on account of a deficiency in the dioxide of the hysul 
phurate of chlorosyl. Owing to a lack of this necessary constituent in the potato, 
it undergoes contraction when boiled, a cavity is formed in the center and a layer 
of the black oxide of manganese deposited. 

The butter, also, which has been used for the last month, was never churned 
from the lacteal secretions of the bos femina, but is a modern invention manufac 
tured from lard, tallow, soap and kerosene, saturated with the deflogisticated 
essence of sulphuretted hydrogen. And so we might go through the list and 
show how the closing of navigation and the excessive cold weather, by cutting off 
importation, have flooded the market with provisions of an inferior quality at em 
hanced prices. Let all be thankful that they have fared so well at a time when 
the compete isolation of our city threatened universal starvation. Welcome, 0, 
Spring! that unlocks the rivers and dissipates the snow; that causes the grass t 
spring up and the trees to put forth! Welcome, O Spring, that breaks the block 
ade of our beloved city and opens once more the avenues of trade and life! 
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